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THE NEW RATIONALISM? 


HE haste with which realists are proceeding to write the history 
of recent realism is one indication among others that the ‘‘new 
realism’’ with which the present century opened is being smothered 
in the current atmosphere of positivism and phenomenalism. His- 
tory is not written until it has been made. John Laird? and W. P. 
Montague * have recently performed realism’s obsequies—very gra- 
ciously to be sure, but not without funereal suggestions. Charitably 
understating, Laird says that realism has become ‘‘slightly unfash- 
ionable.’’* Even better evidence of its decline is contained in Pro- 
fessor E. G. Spaulding’s latest book,’ notwithstanding that through- 
out that book he pertinaciously reaffirms his belief in subsistence, 
pluralism, and the independence of the external world—all, of 
course, cardinal neo-realistic tenets. He errs, however, when he 
maintains that he has not changed his position ‘‘in any essential 
respects’’® since his The New Rationalism. The change is a subtle 
but significant one in fundamental outlook. It will become manifest 
if we recapitulate a bit. 

The claim by a philosophy to the appellation ‘‘new’’ is generally, 
as J. Loewenberg has said, either factitious or pretentious.’ That 
characterization applied, however, with peculiar justification to the 
American realism of 1910 and its British cousin, for neo-realism intro- 
duced certain striking fundamental innovations into philosophy. 
It combined sophistication with naiveté, rationalism with pluralism, 
and rationalism with non-romanticism in superb defiance of well- 
established tradition. The common man’s belief in direct knowledge 
was bolstered up by a subsistence theory of error of which no common 
man knew. The romantic, monistic absolutism which had monopo- 

1Read in part before the American Philosophical Association (Pacific 
Division), Claremont, California, December 28, 1937. 


2 Recent Philosophy (1936), Chap. VII; ‘‘Cuntemporary British Realism,’’ 
Philosophy, Vol. XII (1937), pp. 162-174. 


8““The Story of American Realism,’’ Philosophy, Vol. XII (1937), pp. 
140-161. 


4 Recent Philosophy, p. 145. 
5A World of Chance, Macmillan, 1936. 
6 Ibid., p, 185, n. 3. 


7Contemporary American Philosophy, Vol. II, p. 55. 
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lized rationalism was countered with a philosophy which, insisting 
as emphatically upon the reality of things of thought as any Plato, 
issued with a pluralism and a non-axiological cosmology suited to set 
any idealist shuddering. 

Much was made by the realists of the epistemological indepen- 
dence of the world. This was in reality a subordinate issue. The 
idealists, especially Royce, had used various forms of the subjecti- 
vistic argument in arguing for their philosophies, and the realists 
felt they needed above all to defeat that argument. W. T. Marvin, 
of course, insisted that epistemology was metaphysically neutral.’ 
What he intended was that, even supposing that idealistic metaphys- 
ics had other defenses, deprived of its main defense, it might all the 
more readily be overthrown. 

The real opponent of the new realism, as Morris R. Cohen ob- 
served at the time, was nominalism.® The central realistic tenet is 
that the world is intelligible. The understanding operates, however, 
only on universals, as the Greeks knew, for the atomic facts in the 
world are much too multitudinous for our finite comprehensions. 
Our task is enormously simplified if universals integrating these 
multiplicities exist for knowledge. Hence all six realists were Pla- 
tonic realists and all insisted upon the non-mental character of logic 
and mathematics, a point for which they were indebted to Russell. 
Pluralism too is required by our postulate of gnosticism, for if we 
are to have any faith at all in the reliability of our means of knowl- 
edge, we must believe the first and most persistent deliverance of our 
experience, that the world is diverse, perhaps without limit. The 
doctrine that truth is the whole is an anti-gnostic doctrine, for what 
such a truth might be, only God knows. We might, it is true, sup- 
pose either as Hegel (I suspect) did, that we are God, or as Bradley 
in the end did, that we can only twinge in the presence of reality. 
If, however, like the realists we are more humble than Hegel and 
more intellectualistic than Bradley, we must be pluralists if we are 
to know reality. As an epistemology, realism is an expression of 
the gnostic temper, for it extends the boundaries of knowledge in- 
stead of contracting them, as subjectivism does. It says, we cal 
know the world as it is, disregarding the fact that it is we who are 
knowing it. Not only, it says, can we know our experience, not only 
can we know other people’s experience, but we can know what is an 
ingredient of no one’s experience whatsoever. 

It is the relation between the first and second postulates which 
is of peculiar interest. Universals unify, pluralism multiplies real- 
ity. How can they both be reconciled in one philosophy? Aristotle 


8 The New Realism, pp. 45-95. 
9In his review of The New Realism, this JourNAL, Vol. X (1913), p. 198. 
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attempted it with the unhappy result that real individuals could 
not be known and intelligible universals could not be real. Hegel 
sought it in the Absolute Spirit in which all diversity was mysteri- 
ously both preserved and transcended (‘‘aufgehoben’’) ; but all he 
achieved was the peace that passeth human understanding. Kant’s 
syntheses were phenomenological devices, limited in their ontological 
relevance. Parmenides’ monism banned the motion even of a tongue 
talking Parmenideanism, and Hume’s pluralism made it impossible 
for him to play billiards successfully. We may accept it as crude 
but authentic truth that the philosophy which makes it impossible 
to play billiards or to talk, when one actually does—the morals of 
the case aside—is false. There have been monisms and pluralisms 
in the history of philosophy but never a monism which did justice 
to the paramount facts of life and reality or a pluralism which did 
justice to the demand for intelligibility which no philosopher can 
flaunt. Rationalism has clashed with pluralism, rigor with imagina- 
tion, truth with significance, logie with life. 

The concept by means of which the realists seemed to achieve this 
most elusive harmonization was the concept of ‘‘external relations.”’ 
Spaulding himself wrote an essay for The New Realism in which 
he defended a form of analysis which, presupposing external rela- 
tions, proceeds by assuming that a given whole is an integration of 
discrete parts which although discrete are related. The problem 
requires that distinct entities should be related in such a manner 
that they all can be described in one breath, as it were. The philoso- 
pher’s goal is to talk about everything and to do it in as few words 
as possible.*° An ordinary generalization, e.g., all is matter, is an 
assertion of identity of stuff or quality; it achieves unity by sacri- 
ficing multiplicity. In a certain respect, it says, certain items are 
identical. The more propositions of this sort are uttered, i.e., the 
more the aspects of the items of experience are identified, the closer 
one approaches the undifferentiated mass which any one with life in 
him abhors. If the items, in contrast, are related by a relation 
which does not affect their internal character, they may be as diverse 
as one pleases—in quality—and yet capable of the integration which 
the rationalist demands. Causation as emergence is such an external 
relation, for the emergent effect is qualitatively diverse from the 
cause, yet genuinely related to it. Whitehead says ‘‘The ‘Spaciness’ 
of Space and the ‘Numerosity’ of Number are essentially different 
things. None of the applications of algebra to geometry . . . ob- 
literate this vital distinction.’’*1 Analytic geometry is an embodi- 

10 Like Leibniz’s God, he ‘‘encloses the most of reality in the least possible 
compass.’? Discourse on Metaphysics, § V. 


11 Quoted from A. N. Whitehead, Introduction to Mathematics, p. 240, in 
4 World of Chance, p. 56, n. 10. 
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ment of external relations. Suppose, again, that the relation ‘‘be- 
tween’’ is universal. I say, then, ‘‘Everything in the universe is 
between some two objects.’’? The objects might be tremendously 
diverse in quality, as diverse, e.g., as Mars, a milk-shake, and Mary 
Pickford. An opulent pluralism of the richest and thickest sort is 
retained. None the less, while it negates not an iota of qualitative 
diversity, the proposition is genuinely and literally about everything. 
The situation, if it may be said, is stupendous! 

Indeed the situation was too momentous even for the realists. 
They did not altogether appreciate the full force of their insight. 
S. Alexander, e.g., at the same time that he defended emergence 
and qualitative plurality, insisted that Space-Time was the stuff of 
the cosmos, pervading all reality. If everything is of the same 
stuff, then how is diversity in quality possible? ‘‘Emergence,’’ says 
Alexander, but if everything always is Space-Time, then everything 
which emerges is Space-Time. There is, then, no novelty. It may 
be that Space-Time is meant merely as a series of relations; it may 
be too that by the omnipresence of Space-Time, Alexander means 
merely that all things participate in motion. Both of these are rela- 
tional propositions and, in accordance with our principle, do not 
sacrifice plurality to unity. But the intention apparently was to 
construct an ontological monism in terms of an omnipresent char- 
acter or system of characters. The implication holds, then: if there 
is a monism of stuff, there is no pluralism of quality; and con- 
versely.?? 

Spaulding’s status is even more poignant. The author of The 
New Rationalism now presents a scheme which, as he tells us, is 
‘‘the apotheosis of non-rationality,’’?* causation in any real sense 
is denied, external relations are ridden to death, and the philoso- 
pher’s maxim becomes ‘‘there is no reason why.’’ "4 

Contingency is defined in terms of impossibility and necessity: 
x is ‘‘contingent’’ if its existence (or being) is necessarily neither 
necessary nor impossible.1° The major argument for such inde- 
terminism is referred to time and again.’® Everything which exists 
is an instance of a property. Any property is a possibility of in- 
stances. A possibility of instances does not necessitate the actualiza- 
tion of any of its instances. Therefore the actualization of no in- 
stance is determined. The fallacy is one which the realists named 
‘‘exclusive particularity.’’ If in relation to a function an instance 

12 These criticisms are amplified in ‘Samuel Alexander’s Concept of Space- 
Time,’’ Philosophy of Science, Vol. II (1935), pp. 188-209. 

13 A World of Chance, p. 106. 

14 Ibid. 

15 [bid., pp. 72, 132. 

16 Ibid., e.g., pp. 94, 105, 180, 226, 276. 
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is not determined, it does not follow that in no relation is it deter- 
mined. The premise in this argument may be questioned; for the 
ontological argument there is at least one essence which does de- 
mand realization, viz.,God. But even if the premise is true, the con- 
clusion does not follow, for the determinist has generally said not 
that anything in the universe is determined by everything else but 
that everything in the universe is determined by something else.” 
Even if an instance is not determined by the possibility of which it 
is an instance, it may be determined by something else—e.g., by an- 
other instance, and this is all that is required. 

This argument as a matter of fact leads Spaulding into diffi- 
culties, and in his attempt to extricate himself from them he admits 
the principle just enunciated. Logic, it would appear, is contingent, 
for it is an instance of necessity, which as a possibility of instances 
does not determine its instances. He comes, then, face to face with 
‘‘the seeming paradox’’ that instances ‘‘of Necessity, as having this 
property, are necessary, and yet, as instances of this property, are 
not necessary.’’ He resolves the paradox by doubling contexts. 
“It is necessary as implied by its own negative but contingent as 
not implied by the property or function, Necessity.’’1* The case 
for contingency thus collapses. It is required that it shall be estab- 
lished that certain given entities, no matter how taken, are inde- 
pendent of all other entities. Although the determinist must include 
reference to everything in the subject of his proposition, the inde- 
terminist must include such reference in the predicate of his proposi- 
tion. If the latter fails to do so, he has failed to establish his case. 
For this reason, the argument considered fails. 

Other arguments for contingency are presented.’® I do not be- 
lieve they are valid. Perhaps valid arguments can be found. I do 
not wish to debate this issue further here. My point is that the 
realist who is a rationalist should hope that there were no valid argu- 
ments for contingency. Rationalism is essentially the belief that 
nothing occurs which can not be explained somehow, and to ‘‘ex- 
plain’’ is to subsume under or to infer from a principle wider than 
the principle describing the datum in question. Contingency means 
precisely, that in certain respects the behavior of the universe is 

17 This is exemplified in Kant’s phrasing of the ‘‘principle of production’’: 
‘‘Everything that happens ... presupposes something upon which it follows. 

. ’? Critique of Pure Reason, tr. Smith, p. 218. 

18 Ibid., p. 105, n. 29; his italics, commas, and capitals. 

19 A strange argument on ethical grounds appears on page 200. The open 
mind, it is said, requires that we shall not prejudge the results of our investiga- 
tions. This is taken to mean that the open mind believes that ‘‘anything what- 


soever may be found to be the case.’’? Such a mind, we believe, is so ‘‘open’’ 
that only the wind blows through. 
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irrational, i.e., inexplicable in terms of conditions, reasons, or, for 
that matter, purposes. Often, the indeterminist forgets that the 
alternative to determinism is strictly chaos rather than the teleology 
which gives him the courage to bear the woes of the world. Many 
unwarranted fears have sprung up in the hearts of good souls on 
hearing the phrase, ‘‘reign of law.’’ It turns out that what they 
require in order that they may be masters of their fate is that their 
actions shall be subject to their own internal determinations, and 
they suppose that determinists refuse them this. They forget, as 
Spaulding so often forgets, that the determinist does not care much 
where the determination comes from as long as it always does come 
from somewhere. Scrupulous determinists like Spinoza have found 
freedom to lie only in a reign of law. Indeterminists ought to con- 
sider that the most convinced determinists today are the psycholo- 
gists, who are specifically devoted to the task of discovering internal 
determinations. They ought also to curb their enthusiasm a bit in 
the reflection that if the electrons in, say, Mr. Eddington’s body are 
free, then they will act as they please, not as Mr. Eddington pleases. 

The crucial concept in Spaulding’s discussion is the famed con- 
cept of external relations. In their early epistemological diatribes, 
the realists used it to indicate how object and subject might be at 
the same time related (i.e., cognitively) and yet independent of one 
another. In the present discussion, Spaulding, making too much 
of a good thing, has the externality of the external relation destroy 
the relatedness.2° Alexander, on the other hand, makes too little 
of a good thing with the result that the relatedness of the external 
relation destroys the externality. Spaulding’s world of chance in 
which everything is (in reality) so disconnected that we have an 
unintelligible aggregate is as little faithful to the concept as Alex- 
ander’s naturalistic cosmos in which everything is so impregnated 
with Space-Time that (logically) there is no place for the ‘‘beauty 
and other forms of value’’ which formed the subject-matter of his 
later work. 

Emergence makes possible a reconciliation of the novel and the 
intelligible. As such, it is a typical external relation. The emer- 
gent qualities are novel in a genuine ontological sense ; they are quali- 
tatively distinct from their antecedents; yet they are related in a 
manner discernible upon observation to some other portion or per- 

20 His ethical scepticism (Chap. X) is a result of overemphasis of exter- 
nality. He wants to insist that judging a value does not make one; he comes 
to say that we judge a value even when there is none, that all there is to the 
value-situation is the judging. The realist is not forced to despise values. He 
refuses to believe that they are integral to cosmic structure, but as a realist he 


can not refuse to admit their reality when they appear. Ethical neutrality does 
not imply ethical nihilism. 
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haps even to the rest of reality. Emergent causation entails as a 
minimum (1) that a given event B shall be qualitatively distinct 
from a given event A, (2) that the two events shall not have oc- 
curred simultaneously, (3) that the sequence of the two events shall 
have occurred at least twice. An event which is totally unique may 
not be said to be related causally, not even emergently. Such an 
event occurs and is done with. Perhaps it may not be described, 
for our language operates with general terms, but certainly it may 
not be explained. Emergent causation involves the regular occur- 
rence of (otherwise) unique events. If emergent causation is uni- 
versally present, then one is permitted to generalize about all entities 
in the universe: ‘‘Every event in cosmic history is related to some 
other event as cause to effect.”” Thus does emergence subserve 
rationality. 

The demand has often been made upon the concept of causation 
that the causes contain in embryo the effects to which it will give 
rise. This is the maxim that effect equals cause. It is at the bottom 
probably of the refusal to permit the interaction of mind on body. 
Such dissimilar entities, it is thought, can have no quality in common ; 
hence, it is argued, neither can be the cause of the other. The 
maxim is probably no more than a sheer dogma. It reduces qualita- 
tive diversity and makes of causation an internal relation. The spe- 
cific intent of the doctrine of emergence is to oppose the dogma: there 
is something in the effect which was not in the cause. Mill’s objec- 
tion to the syllogism that the conclusion was wrapped up in the 
premises has obscured the fact that the implicandum is not literally 
contained in the implicans (except in p > p) but only by implica- 
tion, and to be contained by implication means no more than the 
implicans implies the implicandum. That two propositions which 
are strictly distinct may none the less imply each other is indis- 
pensable if emergence is to be made the basis of a rational cosmology. 
Says Russell: ‘‘Even when akb implies bRa, it must be strictly 
maintained that these are different propositions.’’ *? 

Is emergence a legitimate mode of causation? Unless the plural- 
istic realist is stringently to limit the range of causation he must 
defend emergence if he is to retain his pluralism. For the plural- 
ist, the alternatives are largely either emergent causation or no 
causation at all. The realist believes that in a pluralistic universe 
there is a reign of law. Emergence makes this possible, and since 
a reign of law may be examined, comprehended, and expressed, it 
makes possible the preservation of rationality.” 

21 B. Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 96. 


22See A. O. Lovejoy’s valuable analysis of emergence in Proceedings of 
the VIth International Congress of Philosophy, pp. 26-33. 
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A large proportion of A World of Chance is devoted to the pres- 
entation of scientific and near-scientific data about numbers, re- 
lations, electrons, space-time, and the like. Spaulding must keep 
reminding the reader (and himself?) that he does not intend to go 
into science in detail.** I believe an inadequate appreciation of the 
relation between science and philosophy is indicated. It was said 
to be characteristic of the new realism that it effected a closer rap- 
prochement between science and philosophy than Bradley and Berg- 
son, e.g., recognized. In part, this was a refusal to treat cavalierly 
doctrines which science in agreement with common sense upheld: 
the validity of intellectual analysis and the reality of plurality and 
time. For the most part, however, it meant something broader: it 
meant sympathy with the scientific method—objectivity, co-opera- 
tion, piecemeal investigation, caution. It did not and does not mean 
that the subject-matter of science and of philosophy coincide. At 
the least, philosophy is generalized or synthesized or analyzed 
science. But philosophy generalized from science may be as wild as 
philosophy generalized from intuition or ordinary observation or 
what-not. Philosophical doctrines are not demonstrated by the 
marshalling of mostly irrelevant, inadequately established, and 
superficial scientific observation, but by a critical examination of 
the most general concepts—and their implications—in terms of 
which philosophers and scientists alike attempt to describe our com- 
mon world. The particular scientific data which Spaulding cites 
indicate an unusually wide and thorough acquaintance with modern 
science. But the Platonic realist and rationalist must believe that 
the content of science in general is ‘‘mostly irrelevant’’ to, and ‘‘in- 
adequately established and superficial’? in comparison with, phi- 
losophy. The method of philosophy, the Platonist believes, is 
rationalistic, and too much reliance on the results of science, he holds, 
leads to the inadequate metaphysics of naturalism, if it leads to any 
metaphysics at all. The least a professional philosopher can do is 
to make use of the analyses which philosophers before him have 
performed. In Spaulding’s index there are no references to Plato, 
Spinoza, Hegel, or Descartes, but one to Aristotle, and ten to a recent 
popularizer of science (d’Abro). Science, it would seem, has swal- 
lowed philosophy. , 

In all rationality, we must suspect the rationalist philosopher who 
writes science and discovers irrationality. Like the Lewis Carroll 
character and like certain other philosophers,** he has discovered a 
‘‘hoojum.’’ Of such a situation, we are forced to say, in our mildest 

23 Op. cit., pp. 162, 169, 180, 204, 215, 233. 

24See H. C. Brown’s charming essay, ‘‘The Material World—Snark or 
Boojum?’?’? This JourNAL, Vol. XXII (1925), pp 197-214. 
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manner, it will not do. If the world is irrational, then philosophers 
—including putative rationalists—had better close shop. There is 
nothing for them to do but, like Cratylus, wag their fingers in silence. 
To the degree in which the universe is rational, and only to that 
degree, can they philosophize about it. 

The question is sometimes heard, what next for the realists? 
Like other more sanguinary encounters, the war they waged to make 
the world safe for non-romantic metaphysics needs to be done all over 
again *° for the benefit of those who need to be told what metaphysics 
means. The title of my essay is ironic; but it is also a challenge to 
‘‘new’’ realists to preserve and develop the insights of the ‘‘old’’ 
realists. When the positivists will subside—as they always have 
subsided in the past—then philosophers will be able to return to 
their real job, viz., the cultivation of ‘‘first philosophy.’’ The time 
will then be ripe for a non-romantic, pluralistic, rationalistic meta- 
physies which will satisfy the philosopher who wants novelty in a 
world which he ean understand. In the reign of law which that 
metaphysics will describe, nothing will swerve—not even the rational- 
ists. 

Harry RvuJa. 

Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA. 





THE RELATION BETWEEN ESTHETICS AND 
ART-CRITICISM 


T has been peculiarly difficult to avoid the too much and the too 
little in distinguishing the art-critic from the philosopher of art. 
Loose thought has lumped them together as intellectually concerned 
with art. Precise thought and jealousy for the cultural compart- 
ment have erected high barriers between them. Our chief historian 
of literary criticism had an wnerring scent for the metaphysical 
taint in criticism, and by the very thoroughness of his exclusion of 
esthetic seemed to verge on making, on his own part, a metaphysical 
pronouncement. Morelli in the last century became the father of 
a school in the criticism of painting that repudiated before all else 
“‘any bump of philosophy.’’ Wilenski has recently taken a firm 
step forward in this same partitioning tradition by proposing that 
any overstepping of boundaries in the various concerns with art shall 
automatically mean forfeiture of a degree for a candidate in a 
specific subject. Esthetics has not failed to reciprocate these ameni- 
25D, C. Williams refers to the current ‘‘wide and unmistakable phenomen- 
alistic reaction against the quondam ‘new’ realisms,’’ Mind, N. 8. Vol. XLII 
(1934), p. 357. 
1°¢The Organization of the Study of Art History,’’ Deuxiéme Congrés 
International d’Esthétique et de Science de l’Art, Tome II, pp. 73-76. 
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ties. For Croce the first business of an esthetician is to determine 
the concept ‘‘art,’’ and that determination rests upon a speculative 
and ideal history of spirit. Franz Bohm, speaking from the point 
of view of the Heidelberg school, cleaves sharply the empirical con- 
cern with the facts of art and the derivation of style-concepts from 
the philosophical deduction of the ‘‘ value-moment,’’ questions of fact 
from questions of worth.? Grudin insists that esthetics is a form 
of logic, that it manipulates verbal symbols, and that any other con- 
cern with art, in respect to it assumes the réle of datum.’ 

Whatever one thinks ultimately about the relation of art-criti- 
cism and esthetics, one must agree with the incisive captains of the 
two camps that alliances, blendings, and compromises ought to follow 
and not precede the best possible discrimination of territory and 
aim. What, then, should be the preliminary statement of the dis- 
tinction of function between these two disciplines? The critic aims 
to sharpen an image; the philosopher to define a sphere. 

In sharpening the image a critic tries to set in relief both the 
detail and the gross contour of the work. Just as improved methods 
of making and adjusting lantern slides have made possible increased 
visibility of the images on the screen, so the devices of the good critic 
intensify for the beholder both the sensuous qualities, the intellectual 
‘‘bonds and tyes,’’ and the individual physiognomy of the whole. 
From Dionysius of Halicarnassus to Lascelles Abercrombie critics 
have isolated the simplest elements of verbal music and of spoken 
rhythm in order to make manifest the contribution of these musical 
atoms to the final poetical effect. We are aware of ‘‘tactile values”’ 
in Giotto and Masaccio as we were not before Berenson pointed them 
out. The symbolism of Diirer’s Melencolia I has been richly docu- 
mented for us by Panofsky so that we respond to the picture as a 
whole with new eyes. Ruskin taught his own generation to notice 
the light values in Turner and the connotation of Milton’s words. 
Today we are made aware of the feeling-value of the thirds and 
sixths in Brahms’ waltzes, the ‘‘poignant, lacerating ninths’’ in 
Wolf’s songs by Ernest Newman; the Helligkeit of organ-tones by 
J. Biehle. Whether the critic lingers longest with the isolable quali- 
ties, with the logical intervals and relations, or with the total 
‘‘habit,’’ his aim throughout is to impress upon us more vividly the 
stamp of the image’s form. 

This definition of a eritic holds, whatever the disagreements 
within the profession about the number of planes in a work of art. 
Whether the poem ‘‘refers to’’ or ‘‘reveals’’ a reality outside itself 
or not, whether there is or is not a layer that has conceptual signifi- 


2 Die Logik der Asthetik, p. 57. 
3.4 Primer of Aisthetics, p. 241. 
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cance underneath the layers composing the decorative schema, there 
is always at least the artistic essence that lies within the frame. 
This essence the uninstructed always need to be taught to contem- 
plate more penetratingly. It is not only the great traditional critics, 
for example, Winckelmann and Lessing, that have given us new es- 
thetic organs. Any successful critic to the degree that he is sue- 
cessful adds to the sensitivity of our responding mechanism. The 
end of the critic, says Mr. T. 8. Eliot, is simply to enable us to per- 
ceive; that is, to return to the work of art with improved perception 
and with intensified, because more conscious, enjoyment.* M. 
Mauron says in almost the same words that the ecritic’s aim is to 
heighten our pleasure by clarifying our consciousness; Ernest New- 
man, that it intensifies our experience. This conception is not new. 
Even certain good Victorian critics with a moralistic bias said after 
all much the same thing. For Matthew Arnold the end of criticism 
is to see the object as in itself it really is; for Ruskin to induce 
energy of contemplation. The sum of the sayings is that criticism 
works to illuminate the matter in hand and to lighten the beholder’s 
darkness so that the picture or poem before him shines into his 
consciousness as an intelligible and shapely individuality. 

But this unanimity of opinion regarding the perfect critic pre- 
supposes something. It presupposes that there is an object there; 
that it has shape and unity; that it has matter that is logical and 
fitted to intellectual illumination. Suppose when the critic enters 
into the alleged ‘‘object’’ in order to stamp it out more clearly, 
it refuses to be one. Suppose the firm contour, the logical text- 
ure, the definite qualities will not answer to the critical summons. 
Conceivably that upon which the critic feels moved to operate 
sympathetically may not be altogether an object, a one. 

Perhaps the expression ‘‘a one’’ may frighten the reader, as if 
Plotinus were approaching. The critic, we say with that reader, 
ought not to approach the work of art with preconceived ideas of 
what the work of art ought to be. It is his business to let the work 
operate on him and tell him—he lying wisely passive—what it is. 
But that the work should be a one would seem to be such an ele- 
mentary condition of his ability to function that he is scarcely con- 
scious of it. For, suppose that the matter before him tells him con- 
flicting stories that will not be reconciled even in his wisely passive 
head. Suppose part of it does not speak at all, but is dumb or 
drones. Is it, or is it not, his function to report this unsuccess in 
bringing alive to his own consciousness the logic and the individu- 
ality of the piece before him? Presumably no one would insist that 

4 The Sacred Wood, pp. 10, 11. 
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every alleged art-object to which the critic exposes his sensitive-plate 
has actually ‘‘come through.”’ 

Reflection on these possibilities shows us that the work of the 
critic can hardly be summed up as simply aiding the perception of 
what is given. He has corrective as well as contemplative offices. 
Even from Aristotle himself, the perfect critic, according to Mr. 
Eliot, derives the canon which enables critics to mend what is wrong 
as well as see what is right. Aristotle said that a good tragedy must 
be in such a sense one that the addition or withdrawal or alteration of 
any part would spoil the whole. The reference to these irreconcil- 
able parts that are excrescences or deficiencies or misplacements im- 
plies that the critic is aware of alleged cases of art that can not be 
perceived as single objects. In such a ease his business is not to be 
wisely passive, but to be wisely active. A musical critic has sug- 
gested that this part of the critic’s work is ideally compared to plastic 
surgery. The critic can say of the finished product ‘‘where it is 
clumsily worked, where it is muddled, where it fails in that steady 
procession from premises to conclusion that all good art ought to 
show. .. . [He] might have told Bach that now and then his piano 
works were not so much finished as merely terminated . . .; Beetho- 
ven or Brahms when he was becoming too mechanical, too text-book- 
ish, in his ‘working-out’—in that always awkward moment, for 
example, of transition from the exposition section to the development 


section . . .; Wagner that he was weakening a passage by gross ex- 
cess of sequential repetition . . .; Debussy when the whole-tone scale 
had exhausted its welcome . . .; this English composer that piety was 


a poor substitute for inspiration, even in the British oratorio; an- 
other, that he was in danger of exploiting to death a certain sequence 
of descending chromatic harmonies; another that a certain sort of 
bogus polyphony was beginning to reveal all too plainly its comblete 
absence of a secret.’’ 

This indication of needed esthetic surgery presupposes that the 
critic may be baffled in his effort to see and set in relief a long series 
of ones. Without any arrogance of a priori ideals, the course of 
his beholding may run other than smoothly. On the basis of what, 
then, does the passive labor cease and the active labor come in? 
‘Out of the fund of a richer experience of art,’’® we are told. If 
this be true, the critic beholds his alleged object not with a nice one- 
to-one correspondence, but with a mind constituted for the time 
being by the energies incorporated in it from many experienced 
objects. The thing is looked at by the hardly acknowledged light 
of almost innumerable examples that have distilled into essence of 


5 Ernest Newman, ‘‘On Musical Surgery,’’? 4 Musical Motley, pp. 96, 97. 
6 E, Newman, loc. cit. 
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critical mind. And in this sense the critic measures his object by 
something external to the object. In so doing, he does not stretch 
it in a Procrustean bed, but—so we must allow him—still measures 
it by a standard relevant, and on a properly liberal interpretation, 
immanent. He measures it by what he conceives the thing itself 
wants to be but has failed to be. 

This wider something that measures artistic success and that 
sometimes artificially produces artistic unity by surgery; this regu- 
lative principle that both stays inside the object and travels freely 
beyond it, is the critic’s matured sense of kind. In building up his 
sense of kind the critic develops what the old psychologists used to 
call ‘‘wit.’? Wit characteristically seeks out the similarities and 
associations between things, whereas judgment characteristically 
seeks out the differences and unlikenesses between things. The 
critic with his strong native wit, then, passes constantly and sensi- 
tively from poem to poem, fugue to fugue, picture to picture, build- 
ing up a sense of a style. This sense of style is at once an awareness 
of the defining marks and relations in kindred works and an operat- 
ing norm in respect to them. 

Now philosophers of art also deal with kinds. But with them, 
the sense of kind is primary and at the focus of attention rather than 
a half-acknowledged organ dimly felt to be functioning. As the 
philosophical temperament is on the whole rather discriminative than 
associative, the esthetician from the very beginnings of his experienc- 
ing of art objects lingers by preference on the border-line between 
art and non-art. He often takes over what generations of critics 
have pronounced good and have set in relief as good and tries to 
match the nature of this as a whole with some adequate definition, 
a definition that both tells what it is and what it is not. Our phi- 
losopher savors, then, preferentially the special quality of what is 
within the contour of a product as over against the special quality of 
what is outside. And when he lingers within the art-object he gravi- 
tates toward the place of problematic interpretation. He likes to 
stay by the swaying barrier between matter shaped and matter recal- 
citrant. Since his forte is judgment rather than wit, he tends to 
take over the volume of others’ labor as a whole, to perceive it as 
a qualitied totality, and to make intelligible to himself and others, 
the series or system of qualitied totalities. Thus will he get a maxi- 
mum sense of precise differentiation. He builds up not a sense of 
style, but of the universe of discourses; he distinguishes spheres. 

The whole history of esthetics illustrates this interpretation of 
the esthetician. For example, Plato defended the thesis that poetry 
is not theology, and that Homer is not a military manual but 
imagery ; Aristotle asserted that poetry is not history; Bruno that it 
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is not the application of rules; Kant that what taste approves is not 
logical, yet, again, not dissimilar to logic. The philosopher of art 
is interested primarily not quite in the place where two roads meet, 
but in the area where two fields have a tendency to overlap. He 
would distinguish the sphere of practical persuasion from that of 
the ranging fancy; the sphere of the recipe from that of plastic crea- 
tion; the sphere of philosophical theory from that of unattached 
form; the sphere of profitable lesson from that of non-tendential emo- 
tional fulfillment. That rich fund of experience upon the basis of 
which the philosopher of art ‘‘places’’ a phenomenon is experience 
in the defining attributes of the major fields of human interest. 
When a literary critic would surgically cleanse Galsworthy or George 
Eliot of the moral fallacy, he might well take counsel of the philoso- 
pher who knows by profession the differentiating property of mor- 
ality. His life is spent in tracing and sorting universals. 

Since the art-critic, however modestly he holds himself to his 
primary business of seeing the object for what it really is, can not 
do even this without comparing and relating the given with the many 
kindred objects that make up his sense of style and his empirical 
norm; and since the philosopher of art can not define a sphere nor 
identify with sure tact the nature of a universal, without having 
apprehended it innumerable times in the concrete, we are driven in 
the end, I think, to consider these two functions, however distinguish- 
able, as abstractions from a total ideal concern with art. The phi- 
losopher should be the critic’s expert consultant on the precise mean- 


ing of the predicate terms ‘‘art,’’ ‘‘beautiful,’’ ‘‘ugly,’’ ‘‘moral,’’ 
‘*religious,’’ ‘‘end,’’ ‘‘means,’’ ‘‘matter,’’ ‘‘form,’’ ete. In ad- 


justing his definition exactly to the proposed sphere, the philosopher 
needs the constant aid of the richer experience and finer analysis of 
detail of the critic. If the needy critic or philosopher can find the 
required brother-laborer within his own organism, the more speedily 
and amicably is the total task completed. 

The union of the two functions within one personal substance 
is not so unrealizable an ideal as one is at first prone to think. Mr. 
T. S. Eliot has recently crowned Aristotle as the ideal critic. But 
I suppose Aristotle did not cease to be a philosopher at the corona- 
tion. Mr. Eliot says that Aristotle does not treat of any critical 
matter in poetry which he does not illuminate. But all the special 
points in poetry which he illuminates are illuminated largely be- 
cause they are bathed in the light of logical and metaphysical dis- 
tinctions worked out patiently elsewhere in the Aristotelian corpus: 
the four causes; potentiality and actuality; telescoping forms; the 
relation of pleasure to action. I would venture the assertion that 
no more satisfactory basis for criticism could be found than some 
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variant of Aristotle’s metaphysics. It is such a frame-work that 
gives support and cogency to Santayana’s essay on the nature of 
poetry and Lascelles Abercrombie’s theory of poetry; and these 
discourses seem to me successful both as criticism and as philosophy. 
Of Coleridge’s rank as a critic no encomium is ever needed; and 
A. C. Bradley has on occasion been rated even higher. If A. C. 
Bradley competes with Coleridge, it is no less true that his criticism 
stands firmly fixed in Hegel as Coleridge’s did in Kant. No more 
distinguished critic of Italian Renaissance painting is active today 
than Sig. Lionello Venturi, and he writes: ‘‘It is obvious, then, 
that a critical history of art should benefit from esthetics as well 
as from historical facts.’’ 7 

My conclusion is that it is the function of criticism, qua abstract 
ideal method, to sharpen the image; of the philosophy of art, qua 
ideal abstract method, to define spheres; but that the ideal trafficker 
with art is like Diotima’s édaiuwy who ‘‘conveys and takes across’’ 
the definitions of universals to the critics, and the clarified images 
and norms of the critic to the philosopher, and so ‘‘spans the chasm 
which divides them.’’ 


KATHARINE GILBERT. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





THE TECHNIQUE OF PHILOSOPHIC OBSERVATION? 


HEN we attend to present circumstance with a specific cog- 

nitive exploratory purpose we are said to observe. Within 
four months of birth several inherited patterns of observation show 
themselves, involving such factors as ocular convergence and accom- 
modation, muscular adjustments of the middle ear, and indeed a 
veneral adaptation of organs of sense, posture, respiration, circula- 
tion, and secretion that serves to select, intensify, and relate what is 
relevant to the child’s exploratory urge of the moment. By the 
seventh month of life these several inherited patterns of perceptual 
adaptation are so co-ordinated in movements of eye, hand, lips, neck, 
torso, ete., as to constitute a technique of observation, through which 
the child excludes what is irrelevant and organizes what is relevant 
to his present cognitive purpose. This purpose is, in general terms, 
to complete and clarify a certain perceptual adaptation to present 
circumstance. 

In sharp contrast there appears about the third birthday the 
process of reflection. For in this process ocular convergence and 
accommodation are inhibited, and, in general, organs of sense, post- 

7 History of Art Criticism, p. 29. 


1Read before the American Philosophical Association, Eastern Division, 
December 30, 1937. 
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ure, etc., are rendered irresponsive to present circumstance. This 
phase of reflective technique apparently is adapted from the proced- 
ure by which children learn to put themselves into dreamland and 
to sleep; but, in the act of reflection, this morphitice inhibition of 
perceptual response is subordinate to systematic recall through imi- 
tation of past actions. In this act ‘‘imaginary conversations’’ play 
a large and familiar part. Here also within a year an exploratory 
urge appears, in which reflection alternates with tireless questioning. 
Its cognitive aim centers upon building up a ‘‘conceptual order.’’ 
This reflective process ripens rapidly and comes to occupy most of 
our waking life. We often speak of it as ‘‘the realm of mind.”’ 

When we observe, then, we select, stress, and organize our sensori- 
motor experience through actions of our own. And when we re- 
flect we in part revive those actions, thereby becoming again aware 
of the pattern of our past observations (the material is of present 
sensory response). But in reflection, we have just seen, we also 
achieve a fresh ordering of these patterns, which in turn may modify 
and largely direct our subsequent observations. For example, 
through reflection upon what I have observed I find that in all auto- 
motive vehicles certain factors are essential. Thereafter I observe 
new types of such vehicles in terms of a scheme of these essential 
elements. This factorial scheme thus becomes part of my technique 
of observing automotive vehicles. 

Intelligent adults observe events far away or long past through 
present evidence, no less than they observe who agrees or disagrees 
with them now, also through evidence. They observe also sus- 
tainedly, even while they reflect upon what they have just observed. 
Just as in cutting down a tree there is a rhythm of movement in 
which swinging back the axe prepares the blow that cleaves the 
wood, so the integral act does not cease to be observation because in 
it we ‘‘swing back’’ to reflect. Similarly an act of reflection may be 
long sustained, and may subordinate to reflection acts of observation, 
such as looking up dictionaries or texts. 

Even in our earliest acts of observation, then, we observe in terms 
of an inherited pattern of observing, thereby interpreting what we 
observe in terms of our own life-movement. If from any act of 
observation we abstract what is interpretation, there is nothing left; 
for in the act interpretation is a factor, not a part; and if any factor 
is zero the product is zero. So in running, if we abstract leaping 
there is no running left. Yet the act of leaping is quite distinct from 
the act of running; in one we lift ourselves above a surface, in the 
other we send ourselves along it. So there is an act of interpretation, 
which is quite distinct from an act of observation; each has its own 
technique and its own canons; it is fatal to confuse them. Diffi- 
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culty arises only in so far as a false psychology of content displaces 
study of psychie acts. 

Though the factor of interpretation in an act of observing can not 
be eliminated in our account of what we observe, yet by stating it 
we allow for it. Acts of observation are ‘‘first things in the way of’’ 
cognition. They arise in a milieu of confused, ‘‘mutilated,’’ but 
stimulating awareness of what now engages our sensori-motor ac- 
tivity ; and under an impulsion to complete and clarify this experi- 
ence they move toward an adjustment of such a sort that belief re- 
places initial doubt. These discrete acts and decisions may then 
be verbalized in judgments and communicated in propositions. 

So cognition begins not in private perceptions but in acts of ob- 
servation that others often observe better than does the observer, 
both as to the technique he employs and the circumstances that con- 
dition the act. Doubly then cognition begins in ‘‘public matters of 
fact.”’ 

Platonic and scholastic traditions center philosophy in acts of 
reflection; but the Greek term ‘‘theory’’ found a Latin equivalent, 
speculatio, which compared the philosopher to that master scout, or 
speculator, who from some high hill observed the whole terrain 
through which the army marched. Our philosophic reflections, then, 
help us reach a point of advantage from which we may broadly ob- 
serve man’s present circumstance. Our high hill is a certain tech- 
nique of philosophic observation. 

In each of the ‘‘natural sciences’? observation isolates and ab- 

stracts certain factors that permit general statements and prediction. 
The biologist observing through present evidence the Black Death 
notes the conditions that generally favor or arrest such infections. 
3ut the historian, through innumerable bits of evidence—‘‘irreduc- 
ible and stubborn facts’’—would observe the event in its entirety. 
He looks for the play of many economic and social factors in the 
event as well as those that are biologic and astrophysical. A scheme 
of the varied factors that enter into an event of this sort is an essen- 
tial part of the historian’s ‘‘technique of observation.’’ 

“*Histories make us wise,’’ I suppose, in proportion as they ac- 
custom us to such all around observation of events. Philosophie wis- 
dom in this context consists evidently in alertness to a scheme of 
factors that enters into any event whatever. Such a scheme Aris- 
totle offered in his famous doctrine of four causes, and Whitehead 
proposes in his list of eight ‘‘philosophie intuitions.’? This scheme 
is, he says, ‘‘an hypothesis to direct observation.’’? It states the 
factors that enter into ‘‘every element of observed experience,’’ and 


* Adventures of Ideas, (1933) pp. 188, 285, 6. Compare Process and Reality, 
(1929) pp. 4 ff. 
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its use is the essential of ‘‘philosophic method.’’ Aristotle also bases 
his metaphysics directly upon his doctrine of four causes. 

Scholastic philosophy, however, from its beginning based its 
account of the Structure of Reality, not upon Aristotle’s doctrine 
of causes, but upon his doctrine of the categories. A category or 
summum genus is a product of reflective thought and tends to the 
form of the disjunctive proposition: all concepts may be classed 
under one or other category. Whereas a doctrine of causes is a tech- 
nique of observation that may be formulated as the conjunctive 
proposition : in all occurrences observed each and every factor in the 
causal scheme is to be sought. (A cause here is, of course, not a 
category, but an active component in an event.) 

Spinoza well exemplifies this phase of the scholastic tradition. 
His ‘‘attributes’’ are categories derived from logic and mechanics, 
each of which the ‘‘intellect perceives as constituting the essence of 
substance (nature).’’ This intellectual ‘‘perception’’ is not ob- 
servation, but arises from such concepts as the sciences achieve.’ It 
is a product of reflection, and Spinoza’s philosophy is in fact an 
‘*idea of ideas,’’ a reflection upon the reflections of others. 

Similarly Herbert Spencer says‘ that, while scientists from ob- 
serving particular cases arrive at generalizations, philosophers deal 
with these generalizations, seeking to ‘‘comprehend and consolidate’’ 
them. So, in his recent work, A World of Chance, we find E. G. 
Spaulding basing a philosophic account of ‘‘the Structure of Real- 
ity’’ upon the ‘‘unifying’’ of categories that are ‘‘the more impor- 
tant results’’ of scientific research (p. xiii). This procedure is now 
in vogue. Of twenty papers read at this session only three, so far 
as I see, base philosophic reflection upon philosophic observation. 
The other seventeen qualify for the status of Spinoza’s ‘‘knowledge 
of the third or highest kind’’; they present ideas of ideas, reflections 
upon the reflections of others. 

Yet the three outstanding philosophers of our age insist upon 
the need of distinctively philosophic observation. Bergson makes 
this explicit.2 In Art as Experience Dewey begins by noting the 
theoretical isolation of the ‘‘fine’’ arts. His remedy is to observe 
the entirety of the experiencings out of which fine art emerges. 
This procedure is characteristic of Dewey and requires that our re- 
flections be based on observation that is comprehensive, integral, 
philosophic. Whitehead, we have seen, proceeds to outline the 
scheme of factors that philosophic observation notes in ‘‘every ele- 
ment of observed experience.’’ 

8 Ethics, V, 28. Compare the Emendation, § 33. 

4 First Principles, § 37. 


5 Creative Evolution, Mitchell’s translation (1911) pp. 238, 3133, ete. ‘fa 
philosophy capable of coming down to the detail of particular facts ’’ 
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My view is that ‘‘unifying’’ the categories attained by specialized 
forms of reflection gives us the structure of current reflection,—not 
of nature, not of reality. The structure of reality is to be observed 
in its entirety in each occurrence. Philosophy’s chief service, I 
suppose, lies in guiding men to take account of all sides of the facts 
they face; philosophy’s reward lies in ‘‘speculation,’’ that is, in 
observing nature’s way, with some adequacy and coherence, in what- 
ever goes on about us. The service and the reward alike depend 
upon an adequate ‘‘hypothesis to direct observation,’’ or technique 
of philosophic observation. 

With Aristotle and Whitehead alike this technique is a scheme 
of the factors that are involved with each other in every event ob- 
served. All know Aristotle’s scheme, but few make use of it. White- 
head indeed completely ignores it, and proposes his scheme of eight 
factors (pp. 183, 193) as an improvement upon Aristotle’s doctrine 
of categories, to which it is totally irrelevant. From this misunder- 
standing results Whitehead’s general depreciation of Aristotle. In 
his earlier work Whitehead even calls his scheme of factors a cate- 
goreal scheme, but later substitutes the phrase, ‘‘ philosophic intui- 
tions.’’ In fact he offers in Adventures of Ideas a quite different 
list than that proposed four years earlier in Process and Reality. 
Nowhere does he compare these lists with each other or with Aris- 
totle’s famous four. 

I adopt Whitehead’s general definition of ‘‘an hypothesis to 
direct observation’’; it is ‘‘a system of general ideas in terms of 
which every element of our experience’’ ‘‘shall have the character of 
a particular instance of this general scheme’”’ (p. 285). By ex- 
perience he means ‘‘observed experience’’; and the system must be 
marked by a coherence such that each factor within it is necessarily 
so involved with every other that to omit one is to distort all the 
others. (P and R, pp. 4 and 5.) 

I believe that seven of Whitehead’s eight philosophic intuitions 
or factors may well be stated in terms of Aristotle’s four, provided 
these latter be given more modern terms than the scholastic, ‘‘ma- 
terial, formal, efficient and final causes.’’ The eighth factor, which 
Whitehead calls The Furies (p. 189) I call more simply, The Evil. 
This gives a sum of five causes or factors. To these I see reason to 
add the factors of Subjective Approach and Confusion, making a 
total of seven. 

For example, in his Adventures of Ideas, Whitehead is observ- 
ing ‘‘the transmission of civilization from the Near East to Western 
Europe’’—a transition still going on (p. 9). He is primarily in- 
terested in the way human souls entertain effectively certain ‘‘main 
ideas’’: Truth, Beauty, Adventure, and Peace. This takes account 
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of two of Whitehead’s factors: Psyche and Ideas. Together they 
are a case of Aristotle’s much more general factor, ‘‘the beginning 
of the change.’’ For this I substitute the more modern term, ‘‘im- 
pulsion.’’ 

These impulsions arise out of civilization, defined as ‘‘the main- 
tenance of social order by its inherent persuasiveness’’ (p. 105) 
This ‘‘out-of-which,’’ in Aristotle’s phrase, we would call the milieu, 
which again is the more general term for the Receptacle of Plato and 
Whitehead. 

Aristotle’s ‘‘cause’”’ or factor of eidos or pattern seems to be the 
unity from which Whitehead abstracts the two ‘“‘intuitions’’ Mathe- 
matical Relations and Physical Elements. The former are, he in- 
sists, factual and effective only as embodied in the latter. This ef- 
fective embodiment of principles of necessary connection we to-day 
call mechanisms, a term I suggest to translate the Aristotelian eidos 
or ‘‘the-what-was-to-be.’’ For example, in observing the ‘‘trans- 
mission of civilization,’? Whitehead notes ‘‘patterns’’ of behavior, 
emotion, belief, and technology (p. 219). The deterministic, mecha- 
nistic nature of these patterns he stresses (p. 220): ‘‘to acquire for 
themselves an appropriate emotional pattern of any intensity’’ 
‘“novel ideas’’ ‘‘must be content to wait a thousand years.’’ 

Whitehead observes that ‘‘a new Reformation is in full progress.”’ 
This evolutionary trend illustrates what Aristotle terms ‘‘the-on- 
account-of-which’’; for it is that which gives concrete significance 
to impulsions that otherwise would prove ‘‘airy nothings.’’ This 
saving grace in the situation requires in Whitehead’s Platonic scheme 
two intuitions, Eros and Harmony; but again it seems to me that 
Aristotle’s conception not merely involves these but implies them 
both. Hence they should not be listed as separate factors. It is 
in harmony both with Aristotle’s thought and with modern usage 
to speak of the end as the direction of a process observably going on— 
as an organic or evolutionary trend. 

In their modern dress, then, I prefer Aristotle’s observational 
scheme, with its four factors: milieu, mechanism, impulsion, and 
organic trend, to the seven Whitehead derives from Plato. But it 
is clear that neither Aristotle nor Plato gives due recognition to 
what Whitehead calls The Furies (p. 189). They speak of non- 
being and of deprivation where in fact we have not merely ‘‘imper- 
fect realization’’ but ‘‘the horrors lurking within it’’—the corrupt- 
ing, devastating fury in mundane affairs that alone challenges us to 
adequate observation, while investing life with ‘‘tragic beauty.’’ 

In Whitehead’s observation of Christian civilization the poignant 
fact is its failure, its ‘‘complete failure’ (p. 212). Its timid ad- 
herence to barbaric elements has made it irresponsive to ideas and 
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therefore weak in resisting the ‘‘senseless agencies’’ that breed a 
‘philosophy of dismay’’ and despair (pp. 6, 7). I insist upon this 
factor of the Evil because without noting it we can not rightly ob- 
serve any other factor in the event. So Bacon in observing institu- 
tions of learning notes their many ‘‘discredits’’ and ‘‘peececant hu- 
mors’’ that call for an Advancement. 

A sixth factor in all observation is its ‘‘subjective approach.’’ 
‘‘Observational discrimination,’’ says Whitehead, ‘‘is not dictated 
by the impartial facts’’ (p. 199). Hence ‘‘we have to rescue the 
facts as they are from the facts as they appear.’’ That it is im- 
possible so to eliminate this factor of subjective interpretation I have 
shown above. Data can not be described ‘‘ without reference to the 
occasion on which they are entertained’’ (ef. p. 226). But by mak- 
ing that reference explicit the ‘‘public’’ significance of that fact 
becomes apparent. The other factors, for example, that Whitehead 
observes in Western civilization are inextricably involved with the 
factor that they are so observed by Whitehead,—Briton, Christian, 
mathematician, philosopher, and poet. In stating this factor we 
allow for it. 

A seventh factor in events is inextricably bound up with the six 
I have named in all philosophic observation, because it is the factor 
which calls for the useful exercise of a philosopher’s power to con- 
ceptualize and define. In all events observed the factors which our 
reflection abstracts are not merely mingled but inextricably confused. 
For example, Whitehead speaks of patterns of behavior, emotion, 
belief, and technology. But what actual pattern of behavior is not 
also a pattern of emotion and belief? This confusion is not an Evil; 
indeed it is what gives grace, tenderness, and vitality to whatever we 
observe. But it is the factor in every event that gives rise to am- 
biguities of speech which baffle thought and public debate. The un- 
raveling of these is peculiarly the philosopher’s business, which he 
can perform only by tracing confusions of thought and of terms to 
the Confusions of actual fact. 

Philosophie observation may be directed either toward general 
processes such as esthetic experience and reflection, or towards par- 
ticular events. Bacon’s Advancement of Learning and Whitehead’s 
Adventures of Ideas are magnificent examples of the latter. In 
Plato’s Republic we in fact may find an observation of public affairs 
in Athens, and in Augustine’s City of God an observation of that 
‘‘transmission of civilization’? which Whitehead observes fifteen 
centuries later. In each of these their value results largely from 
their manifest attention to all seven of the factors I have here named, 
—Milieu, Impulsions, Mechanisms, Organic Trend, Evil, Subjective 
Approach, and Confusions. 
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It appears to me that an important part of philosophic equip- 
ment consists in ability to observe in terms of such a factorial scheme. 
To do so effectively requires that we develop a logic of involvement 
to balance our logic of implication.® 

Percy HvuGHeEs. 

LEHIGH UNIVERSITY. 
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St. Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, Concerning the Teacher 
(De magistro) and On the Immortality of the Soul (De immor- 
talitate animae). Translated with preface by Grorcre G. LEcKIE. 
(Appleton-Century Philosophy Source-books.) New York: D. 
Appleton-Century Company. 1938. xxxviii+ 88 pp. $1.10. 
These two writings, fundamental in the development of the Au- 

gustinian philosophy of the Middle Ages, are a welcome addition to 

our slender store of documents in English illustrating Augustine the 

Christian Platonist. The good Calvinists who gave us our standard 

translation did not bother to turn these philosophical books into the 

Scottish. In his extended Preface Professor Leckie places Augus- 

tinian thought in a context he claims has been long uncultivated. 

Relying on the doctrine of signs of the De magistro, and acknowledg- 

ing indebtedness to the creative imagination of Scott M. Buchanan, 

he derives an elaborate scheme of formal intellectual discipline and 

a rational philosophy of education directed to the perfecting of man 

as man. St. Augustine he treats as a ‘‘rhetorical-dialectical poet”’ 

moving from the analogies of rhetoric towards the dialectical logic 
of the Schoolmen, ‘‘the art of discovering and applying abstract 
forms.’’ The seven liberal arts contain ‘‘the basic languages by 
means of which all arts are intelligible.’’ Man’s nature is perfected 
by the mastery of such formal disciplines. ‘‘Thought produces from 
a formal analysis of its operations canons for controlling its mate- 
rials of knowledge. . . . Modes of knowing when reduced to rules 
derived from its own nature have an analogical conformity in the 
formal acts of man as man and hence in the acts of all men. For 
this reason, however great the diversity of what is knowable may 
be, self-disciplined minds possess a common stock of formal instru- 
ments through which diversity may be reduced to intelligible unity.” 

It is of the very essence of human nature that in man these formal 

means of perfecting aptitudes are instruments to man’s perfection 

as man. It follows that ‘‘when the arts and sciences are dispersed, 
confused, or distorted, as for instance from neglect or . . . from the 
6 Perey Hughes, ‘‘Involvement and Implication,’’ Philosophical Review, 


Vol. XLVII, (1938), pp. 267-274. ‘Current Philosophical Problems,’’ this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XXXIII, (1936), pp. 212-217. 
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overemphasis of specialists, they are corrupt.’’ Professor Leckie 
thus offers St. Augustine as the savior of American education. One 
wonders how he will relish the réle. 


J. H. R., Ir. 


Studien zur deutschen Geistesgeschichte. ALFRED BAEUMLER. Ber- 
lin: Junker und Diinnhaupt. 1937. 314 pp. 8 M. 


This volume is a collection of essays on various subjects of es- 
thetic and philosophical interest, written during the past fifteen 
years. Not the least interesting aspect of the miscellany is the de- 
velopment it exhibits in their author. He begins as a critic of art, 
passes into philosophy, and ends as an apologist of National Social- 
ism. The best of the non-esthetic essays is a long and instructive 
historical study of the treatment and use of myth by the Roman- 
ticists in the period from ‘‘Winckelmann to Bachofen.’’ Another, 
which served as an introduction to a new edition ot Nietzsche’s 
works in 1930, is an enthusiastic interpretation of that thinker, 
though in a vein more literary than philosophical. The other essays 
include short studies of ‘‘Hegel and Kierkegaard,’’ ‘‘Bachofen and 
Nietzsche,’’ and an interesting comparison of Kierkegaard and Kant 
on their conception of the ‘‘Reinheit des Herzens.’’ 

The pervading fault of the book is Herr Baeumler’s tendency to 
set up contrasts and comparisons which are much too ‘‘knapp.’’ 
The distinction between Kierkegaard and Nietzsche, for instance, is 
that of transcendence and immanence. (This, in another essay, 
also sums up the distinction between Bamberg and Naumburg 
Cathedrals). Hegel and Kierkegaard are essentially objectivity vs. 
subjectivity. Though these labels have more meaning in their con- 
text, they are in the end not very enlightening, and give an air of 
artificiality to many of the good things Herr Baeumler has to say. 

It was not unnatural that the author’s interest in the function 
of myth, his admiration for Nietzsche and paganism, should have led 
him to become one of the number of intellectuals engaged in making 
National Socialism philosophically respectable. ‘‘Nietzsche und der 
Nationalsozialismus’’ is his contribution towards making Nietzsche 
the philosophical patron of that movement. In ‘‘Hellas und Ger- 
manien’’ he sets forth his conception of the spiritual kinship which 
exists between the new Germany and classic paganism. In both of 
these essays Herr Baeumler devotes his scholarly capacities to find- 
ing reasons for conclusions which he feels compelled to accept. 


FREDERICK BURKHARDT. 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN. 
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The Intelligent Individual and Society. P. W. Bripeman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1938. vii+305 pp. $2.50. 


In the present book Professor Bridgman applies the operational 
technique of analysis to the discussion of terms used in general hu- 
man relations and the social sciences. A good third of the book 
consists of a restatement of the operational theory of meaning with 
illustrations from physics, mathematics, and logic, most of which 
will be familiar to readers of his earlier writings. Professor Bridg- 
man has seen no reason to modify substantially his previous ideas 
or their formulation, even though he has become slightly more lib- 
eral as to what constitutes a meaningful question; and the critical 
downpour which greeted them has apparently rolled happily off his 
back. The remainder of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
conditions for an intelligently well-ordered life. No immediate pro- 
gram of action is proposed, and Professor Bridgman concerns him- 
self with trying to remove some of the intellectual obstacles in the 
way of a clear envisagement of what such a life might be. There 
are desultory discussions of terms such as ‘‘duty,’”’ ‘‘right,’’ and 
‘*freedom’’ as currently employed, and as might be expected few 
come through with a clean bill of health. There are also many 
interesting homilies on such matters as race and family pride, suicide, 
truthfulness and lying, the use of force in social affairs, and com- 
promise as a social virtue, in which the author’s personal predilec- 
tions are frankly exhibited. His béte noir is the totalitarian philos- 
ophy dominant in Italy, Germany, and Russia; and his anti-authori- 
tarianism is mixed with a good dose of ‘‘rugged individualism,” 
though without its philosophic rationalization in terms of a theory 
of natural law. 

This book exhibits Professor Bridgman as highly sensitive to the 
social currents and discussions of the day, and suggests the origin of 
his passionate interest in the theory of meaning. He finds no secure 
footing for the conclusions, programs, and activities he feels bound 
to adopt in the ‘‘rational’’ principles usually advanced for them; 
and since absolute certainty is for him an illusion, a reasonable as- 
surance for his conclusions is supplied for him by the compulsions 
of ‘‘actual’’ experience as revealed by the technique of operational 
analysis. The intellectual honesty and courage which this book ex- 
hibits are both rare and admirable. Of much poorer quality are 
many of Professor Bridgman’s specific analyses and conjectures on 
matters pertaining to social policy and organization, and his opera- 
tionalism does not prevent him from frequently writing like an eight- 
eenth-century philosophe or a contemporary of Bentham. One ex- 
ample will give a just flavor of his temper. Apropos of his discus- 
sion of the ‘‘rights’’ of society over the individual he remarks: ‘‘It 
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seems to me that I am making a self-respecting concession if I choose 
as my life work something which gives back to society more than I 
take out of it. If everyone plays the game according to these rules, 
then we will be getting ahead and working harmoniously together 
in a way which is pleasant to contemplate.’’ The purity of one’s 
intellectual method, one must agree, is not an infallible safeguard 
against questionable assumptions as to matters of fact, nor is it a 
substitute for expert familiarity with them. 
K. N. 


Das Bild des Menschen. Mensch und All im Lichte einer Philosophie 
des Raumes. Hans HAveMANN. Jena: Eugen Diederich. 1937. 
248 pp. 

This is an eloquent, though certainly not a scientifically com- 
pelling, account of man’s place in the universe, of ‘‘the meaning of 
human life,’’ and other such time-worn matters. Space is taken as 
the basic form of Being, Life being explained analogically as a line 
and Community, as a surface made up of many lines. Spatial 
metaphors abound throughout the book. The contrast between prox- 
imity and distance, for example, is used to explain the tension be- 
tween the geocentric and anthropocentrice world views, the beauty of 
nature and the polarity of the sexes, ete. Even the Faustian tragedy 
of two souls in a single breast can be defined in terms of near and far. 

The philosophical conclusions of this book, the author says, relate 
to all men although the characterological bias behind them can only 
express a definite blood and mind, but he does not see that there is 
an epistemological problem here, or that the attribution of his philo- 
sophical diathesis to a definite blood and mind ean be anything but 
a patriotic compliment to his ancestry. 

V. J. McG. 


Past and Future of Ethics. M. A. R. Tuxer. New York and Lon- 
don: Oxford University Press. 1938. x-+ 496 pp. 

Despite its discursive rhetoric and careless generalizations this 
book is a critical contribution to ethical theory and an interesting 
commentary on conduct. The structure of the book is almost as 
casual as its wisdom. There is a suggestion in the beginning that 
ethics must become thoroughly biological, but the biology turns out 
to be somewhat romantically spiritualized. It involves the concep- 
tion of the solidarity of all life; and there is consequently a long 
section on man’s moral relations to the lower animals. The true 
foundation of character and conduct is found in maternal love 
(closely related to sympathy) and this love is by its nature ‘‘spir- 
itual’’? in aim. There follows a sketchy critique of political and 
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economic institutions, which is only in a very general way related 
to the biological thesis. 

The author’s chief interest is evidently in the theory of love. The 
book represents what might be called the woman’s point of view. In 
the history of civilization as well as in the psychical bases of moral 
experience, woman is the genuinely creative sex and woman’s love is 
more amenable to ethical conduct. ‘‘Wers [men] are inspired by 
women, not women by wers’’ (p. 286). Love should culminate in 
friendship, which is quite distinct from marriage, is not directly sex- 
ual, and is both biologically and morally more satisfying than either 
the conventional or the abnormal patterns of sex relations. This 
conviction, that in men passion can be educated into a ‘‘passion”’ 
for the good and beautiful, and that in women love is naturally ideal, 
is the underlying motif of the author’s discussion of ethical and 
social problems. 

H. W. S. 


Prostranstvo, Vremya 1 Dvizheniye. P. BELINsKI. Moscow: Social- 
Economie Publishing House. 1937. 117 pp. 2.20 rubles. 


This work is a fairly popular treatment of the subject indicated 
in its title, ‘‘Space, Time and Motion,’’ from the point of view of 
contemporary dialectical materialism. Within its own spatial and 
temporal limits, the book may be taken as a representative statement 
of that school in regard to some fundamental issues in cosmology and 
ontology. After analyzing, in terms of his own viewpoint, the con- 
ceptions of space and time held by Newton, Leibnitz, Berkeley, Kant, 
and Hegel, the author develops the contrasting position of two of 
the founders of dialectical materialism—Engels and Lenin. He 
then brings his story down to the present day by pointing out the 
errors of mechanistic materialists and ‘‘menshevising idealists’’ in 
the U. 8. 8. R., and by giving an extended critique of the views of 
Hinstein. 

The mistake of mechanists like Timiryazeff, Varyash, and Zeitlin, 
according to Belinski, lay in the fact that they identified space and 
time with matter, failing to distinguish between organic relationship 
and mechanical sameness. Deborin and his group, on the other 
hand, tended to deny the existence of absolute space in any sense, 
and ignored Engels’ development of the doctrine of pure time. 
Dialectical materialism properly taken must, in Belinski’s view, re- 
late but not reduce space, time, and motion to matter, and also must, 
in a certain sense, assert their absoluteness as well as their relativity. 

In what sense? This question is partly answered in the com- 
mentary on Einstein’s views which takes up the latter half of the 
book. While it is true that the motion of one body is relative to a 
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point of observation on a setond body in such a way that we may 
attribute motion or rest indifferently to the one or the other, it is 
also true that the two bodies, no matter which is taken as moving and 
which at rest, ‘‘are being separated, not with two different speeds, 
but with one common, absolute speed, not depending on which body 
is the point of observation . . .’’ (p. 58, italics in original). 

In familiar Soviet fashion, Belinski accepts a good many of the 
technically scientific conclusions of Einstein, but rejects the latter’s 
philosophic interpretations of them. Thus there is vigorous objec- 
tion to Einstein’s formulation that ‘‘every science whether it be a 
science of nature or psychology strives to systematize experiences 
and arrange them in logical schema.’’ It would be much better, says 
Belinski, to see the ‘‘problem of science not in the systematizing of 
our experiences, but in the discovery of laws of the objective world 
to the end of increasing our power over the forces of nature and 
society’’ (p. 60). 

The book closes with an ‘‘afterword’’ which illustrates how much 
more closely Soviet thinkers keep in touch with our thought than we 
with theirs. It is a critique of an article which appeared in this 
JOURNAL, Vol. XX XI (1934), pp. 408-410: A. A. Merrill, ‘‘Is Time 
Relative?’’ Belinski recognizes the value of parts of Merrill’s ex- 
position, but takes him to task for not answering the question, what 
is philosophical time, as distinguished from physical, mathematical, 
and other kinds of time. 


JOHN MAcPHERSON SOMERVILLE. 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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Schopenhauer-Gesellschaft, Fiinfundzwanzigstes Jahrbuch fir 
das Jahr 1938. Heidelberg: Carl Winters Universitaitsbuchhandlung. 
1938. vii + 394 pp. (This issue of the Jahrbuch commemorates the 
150th birthday of Schopenhauer. It consists of some thirty-five es- 
says, most of which are acknowledgments of personal indebtedness 
to the thought of Schopenhauer, others being comparatively brief 
essays on Schopenhauer and his influence, and a few being more 
specialized biographical remarks. ) 

Burwell, Convere Jones: The Relations of Hegelian Epistemology 
to the Development of Individuality. Chapel Hill: University of 
North Carolina, Department of Philosophy. Studies in Philosophy, 
No. 12. 1937. 108 pp. 

Locos. Anno XXI, Fase 1. La divina tragedia del mondo: 
Antonio Aliotta. Lineamenti di una concezione realistica dello spirito 
umano: Armando Carlini. L’egotismo e il problema del male: 
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Nicola Petruzzellis. La dialettica dello svolgimento: Guglielmo 
Guerra. Del principio esplicativo dei fenomeni: G. C. Braga. 

BULLETIN DE LA Socié£T&£ FRANCAISE DE PHILOSOPHIE. 37° Année, 
No. 4. Causalité et induction. Exposé: Hans Reichenbach. 

ZEITSCHRIFT FUR ASTHETIK UND ALLGEMEINE KUNSTWISSEN- 
scHarr. Band XXXII, Heft 2. Ideenkunst und Sinnenkunst: 
Leopold von Wiese. Synthetische Kunstwissenschaft: Leo Balet. 
Das Uberwirkliche in der Kunst: Richard Miiller-Freienfels. 
Rilkes Gestaltung der Landschaft : Erwin Damian. 

We list here selected articles in philosophy from the following 
periodicals : 

OrGANON. Volume II. Science et philosophie: Zygmunt Za- 
wirski. a science et la culture: Czeslaw Bialobrzeski. 

Harvarp THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XXXI, Number 1. A 
Colloquialism in Plato, Rep., 621b 8: H. J. Rose. (Number 2.) 
Religion and Science: W. EH. Clark. The Amphibolous Terms in 
Aristotle, Arabic Philosophy and Maimonides: H. A. Wolfson. 

Screntia. Vol. LXIII, N. CCCXII-4. Le probléme de la 
classification des sciences: esquisse historico-critique: A. Reymond. 
(N. CCCXIII-5.) Science et philosophie: B. Jasinowski. The 
Keological Study of Culture: R. U. Sayce. 

REVUE D’HISTOIRE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE ET D’HISTOIRE GENERALE 
DE LA CIVILISATION. Fasc. 21. Les concepts du Beau et de |’Art 
dans la doctrine platonicienne: Jean Lameere. 

REVUE NE£OSCOLASTIQUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 41, No. 57. 
L’abstraction: A. Dondeyne. Sur les origines de la pensée de Hame- 
lin: A. De Waelhens. Zwei Wege zum Realismus. Ein Vergleich 
zwischen Nicolai Hartmanns ‘‘Erkenntnisponderanz’’ und J. 
Maréchal’s ‘‘Erkenntnisdynamismus’’: A. Guggenberger. Les 
premiéres traductions tolédanes de philosophie. Oeuvres d’Al- 
farabi: H. Bédoret. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


Sir David Ross, Provost of Oriel College and University Lecturer 
in Philosophy at Oxford University, will come to Columbia Univer- 
sity as Visiting Professor of Philosophy during the first three 
months of 1939. He will offer a lecture course on Ethical Theory 
in the first half of the spring session and will also deliver six lec- 
tures, January 4-20, on Aristotle’s writings. 


Robert Fitch of Pacific University has been appointed Associate 
Professor of Philosophy at Occidental College. 





